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NUMBER 48, acceso VOL. XXXVI. 
OLMSTEAD & CO., PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1863. 22 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 
For the Companion. | “Ugh! ugh!” chuckles the erudite committee 
WHAT ONE BOY DID; a }man, “I thought you didn’t know everything. 

OR, THOMAS WHITMAN, | 


Yonder, tearing round a rugged granite cliff, | 
comes a fierce blast of wind. ‘Trees bend before it, | 
ar leaves are tossed and whirled away, and a mel- 
a icholy wail comes from the pine forests, that 
yould seem the protest of some unhappy spirit 
eyed within its dismal precincts, and doomed to 
pattle ever with the elements. | 

It is a bleak picture, the bare hill-side with its 
narrow foot-path, the rocks, the sterility, the cold ' 
ae uncongenial surroundings for that little figure | 
preasting the wind so manfully. 

Poor Tommy, he has walked half the night and | 
ill this chill morning barefoot and breakfastless. 
Poor Tommy, did we say? Why, he looks as un- | 
(unted as if his nine or ten summers had amply 
fited him for the up-hill life before him. As he | 
tukes off his hat, and makes a futile effort to 
suooth the jet black locks that the winds tear | 
away from his forehead, as if in derision at his | 
eforts, he reveals a broad brow, a pair of keen, | 
ceep-set eyes, and a serious mouth, unchildlike in | 
its expression of energy and firmness, yet set be- 
tween two ruddy cheeks that health and exercise | 
have painted with the purest rose tint. | 

A low, brown farm-house among the ragged 
diffs has caught his eye, and he is making his sim- | 
ple toilet for a call. In a moment after, the sharp | 
wund of a set of hard little knuckles on the door | 
hws been heard within, a motherly, patient face | 
looks out and down upon the new comer, and} 
then, inone keen, steadfast look, a mother’s eye 
has taken in all the little wanderer’s story. 

“Come in,” she says, kindly. ‘You look tired. | 
Mebbe you haven’t had any breakfast, neither, for | 
their aint many taverns hereabouts.” 

Skilfully done, good woman. You know that | 
boy would go hungry before he would beg, and you 
know, too, how sorely needed is the good meal you 
set before him, and you enjoy, too, the appetite 
with which he compliments your skill in cookery. | 
Shrewd enough in reading character to refrain 
fom plying him with questions which would be | 
answered only in enigmas, you sit looking at him 
with a pair of wistful eyes, that suddenly touch a 
sympathetic chord in the sturdy little heart, for his 
dark eyes glisten as he catches the tender beam in 
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THE SAILORS’ ESCAPE. 





No one? Angels stooped, perchance prizing| 





| Toesn’t the book say two, the Roman and the 

| Italic ?” pointing, out with an austere air, the two 

| kinds of type in which the A. B. C.’s were printed 

| in the old-fashioned spelling book. 

| Young Whitman bowed demurely, but the fire 

, that kindled his dark eyes and played about the 

| corners of his well-formed mouth indicated a keen 
appreciation of the ludicrous aspect of the case. 

| A consultation was held in whispers, and then 

| Major Brown turned upon Tom with, 

| Your age is rather against you.” 

| Yes, sir.” 

| “And then our big boys are all older than you 
are, and stouter, too. You can try, but I guess 

| you'll fail in government.” 

“Verily,” thought the indefatigable Tom, as he 
_walked home with his eyes cast down, an attitude 
;so common with him that he was often rallied 
about it, “verily, ye are the people and wisdom 
| Shall die with you! Now if I hadn’t what they 
are pleased to call a good opinion of myself, what 
; would become of me? Why, if I was overstocked 
, with modesty I might die, from sheer want of en- 
couragement to live. They shall see about that 
failure in government; and as to my youth, I shall 
| live to outgrow that,” 

Next Monday morning a phalanx of stalwart 
| Jonathans were found planted around the wide fire- 
| place, every cowhide boot in the row looking as if 
‘it bad just made a declaration of independence, 
/and every face wearing an expression that might 
| have passed for dogged resolution, if certain ner- 
| vous twitches about the eyelids and corners of 
|every mouth had not betrayed an irresolute, anx- 
|ious desire to know whether “that tom,” as one 
actually called him, in an audaciously loud under- 
tone, “‘was afraid or not.” 
| “Take your seats,” commanded the young mas- 
iter, as quietly as if he expected obedience. ‘The 
| timid ones slipped away one by one. The big 
boys remained too much absorbed in conversation. 
with the apple-cheeked damsels opposite them to- 
| hear. 

Just time enough was given to make the silence 
oppressive, and then Whitman was in their midst. 
| Not a word, not a blow, but the black eyes under 


“Little good the good opinion would do me with-| that broad brow kindled into a flame that made 


yours, and he tells you, after a keen glance around, | their lustre above that of the diamonds in a queen’s | out work. But say, Ben., did you ever hear me | saucy or dogged ones quail before their steady 


tv assure himself that you are alone, his brief, sad | crown, and Tommy, yonder, glancing back, catches | brag of a thing that I couldn’t do if I tried ?” 


sory. sight of the significant gesture, understands it all, 


“Never! not I! not I!” rings out a full chorus | 


| light. 
That school was seated more quietly and re- 


His mother is dead. His father—a weak man, | and long treasures the memory of it when things of voices, and then, without taking one hint from | mained more perfectly subdued all winter than it 


is your shrewd Yankee guess—has married a selfish | go hard with him. 
shrew, with a son of her own to provide for. The | 


blime of every quarrel is laid upon “that Tom,” by | 


|Tom’s example, the heedless fellows lounge away | had ever been by all the blows and shouts of com- 
Little enough is there in the next six years of to a bar-room, while Tom walks home, and ciphers | mand given by previous teachers. And the teacher 
Thomas’s life that is interesting to read; but those until eleven by the solitary tallow candle that helps | taught, too, in a way so new, that dull intellects, 


the petted, lying step-son, and his little shoulders | six years are full of heroic struggles with poverty, Mrs. Gage to darn and patch for all the men folks awakened from the long sleep of indifference, 
are made to bear the credit of all the mischief that brave efforts to keep hope alive and ambition! and boys of her large family ;—a silent pair, one | caught the fervor of this strong spirit, and souls 


both do. No wonder that the out-and-out Tom, | awake, not one of which is lost. Watch him as he too busy, the other too vacant for much talk. 
too courageous for a liar, too brave to submit to| works. How the willing heart makes labor lighter ! | 


| that had thirsted for knowledge sat open-mouthed 


“There won’t be much work round here this|28 he swept them out of the beaten track and 


what he does not deserve, becomes unmanageable ; | Follow him in his hours of leisure. What has he winter, ’th’out’s chopping, I guess. What are you | carried them into new fields, flowery with beautiful 
but it is strange that to be rid of him and gain! hidden in yonder hay mow? Stolen goodies, idle going to do, Thomas ?” asks the farmer with whom | illustrations. An apt story, a pungent satire, a 


peace at home his father should have his own son books? Odder things than those. Arithmetics, he is at work. 
bound out to a bad man, a notorious niggard, and Grammars, in English and Latin, Geometries, old 
tyrant, who abuses the child shamefully. volumes of choice poetry. The rafters ring some- | more money so than in any other way.” 

“And I,” he concludes, with a mature air of de-| times with orations to fancied audiences, that lend, “Umph! Teach? What, in our deestrick ? 


liberation, “I made up my mind that if I ever was bim rapt attention. His clothes are shabby. No, never knew you'd had any schoolin’, The boys | 


going to be anything, I must look out for myself, mother patches them skilfully. 
and so I ran away.” needle, and by patient industry learns to take P’raps you think you can govern ’em.” 
As she folds him up a generous package of eata- stitches that it would take sharp eyes to find. His “I can try.” 
bles for his next meal, and gives it to him, the jdle comrades call him a queer fellow. He laughs; “Can ye? 
quick, grateful smile gives an expression to his as if the joke amused him. They get vexed at his strict on examinin’.” 
fuce that makes her ask, abruptly, | love of solitude, and chafe him with their stings,; “I’m not afraid of that.” 
“Aint you Wealthy Whitman’s son ?” | small but venomed, that wake the lion in him. 
“Yes,” answered Tommy, with a soft sigh, “and “Laugh,” he retorts, “but let me alone. 
My mother was a good woman, too.” going to be something before I die.” 
“So she was, so she was!” is echoed back froma “Be something! ha! ha! ho! ho! what a notion! 
heart all too busy with the past to speak another What do you expect to be ?” 
word. 


As she follows him to the door, and watches his 


self.” 


‘A scholar, a doctor, a member of Congress, yet.” 


region, she says, half aloud, “Not bigger than my They are willing to admit that he can out-run them schooling can teach. 
Johnny, and so careful not to say toomuch! He’ll all, throw the stoutest, lift with the strongest, and 


I guess his father’s too easy. And that’s Wealthy such a novel idea. 
Whitman’s boy, out all night a walkin’ and never 
spoke 0’ bein’ tired, and there's my Johnny—up crowd, patronizingly, “You're a gritty little fellow. | there ?” 


Went the blue calico apron in nervous haste to I declare I believe you'll do something, if you do, ‘In the English language there is only one, con- 
' taining twenty-six letters and a sign or character.” 


ide the tears which there was no one to see. | have such a mighty good opinion of yourself.” 


He borrows a are as old as you are, and half on ’em as big agin. | against him, “the little fellow is all alive. 


“Consarn that boy,” blurts out the farmer, “he 
Tam _ needn’t have such a mighty good opinion of him- 


“Strange ideas people have,” thinks Thomas ; 
| “why, a man can do almost anything, if he tries.” 
The examination troubles the committee men 
Cheer upon cheer rings out upon the air at this more than it does our lover of learning. Preju- 
quick step as he presses on over the brow of the answer, and he hears of it again and again—usually dice is not wisdom, and they are too much preju- 
hill “to seek his fortune” in that most uninviting in good-natured rallying—for. Tom is a favorite. diced to admit that a poor boy who has had no 


“Wall!” exclaims one who has done his best to 
make his way anywhere. If I hadn’t known that fish or hunt with the best of them; but such un- find something in the books that Whitman does 
Mean Widder Ludden, I might ha’ blamed him. heard-of ambition ! They require time to digest not know, and is chagrined because close questions 
| only stimulate this quick intellect, instead of em- 
“Tom,” at length cries the biggest boy in the barrassing it, “Wall, how many alphabets are 


| simile caught up unexpectedly and made to glow 


“I mean to teach. Ican learn more, and earn! With meaning, kept attention awake and indolence 


| abashed, and won for ‘Thomas the love and admi- 


1 ration of those who meant to hate him. 

“Why,” said the chief conspirator in the plot 
At noon 
he wrestles with us, snowballs us, tells stories, and 
laughs as easy asany onus. He’s too deep to need 


Mabbe so; but our committee air | to sit up stiff as a ramrod, with his mouth shet like 


a spring box for fear the scholars ‘ll find him out. I 
should have missed it ef I’d turned him out, and, 
—well,—I aint so sure I could ha’ done it.” 

The school has ended. The committee man 
whose regard for the alphabet had been*so strenu- 
ous pays him the promised sum, and, all honor to 
| his good sense, admits cordially that nobody ever 
deserved the money better. 

“You’ve waked ’em all up, Whitman, that’s a 
fact.” 

How rich Thomas feels as: he walks home in a 
brown study! He can see the bills, the quarters 
and the dimes in his pocket all taking new shapes, 
—‘a decent suit of clothes, those books I have 
needed so, something towards: a course of lectures 
at H——.” ‘The perspective dazzles his eyes. He 
runs headlong into a group that are dismounting 
at the door of his boarding-place. 

“Father!” he exclaims, hie face lighting up with 
pride as he recalls all that he has accomplished 
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since they parted, “and mother, too,” and he gives after walkin’ all night, ses I, that boy’ll make his 


the woman his hand, too generous in this hour of 
success to cherish old grudges, bitterly as she has 
wronged him. The secret of her interest in him 
begins to take form. He catches expressive winks 
from her eye which the old man tries not to see. 

“Tho— Thomas,” he at last stammers out, 
“we've had a hard time this winter. My salary is 
small and cur family is large. Somehow we havn't 
been prospered. You know you never paid me 
anything for your time, and you are under age. If 
you could spare half—” 

O the rack and din about the poor boy’s ears as 
his cherished plans come crashing earthward. No 
wonder he stares, like one demented, out into that 
dreary future of bondage. And Q, to his high 
spirit, worse than toil or want is this struggling 
against the contempt that he can but feel for his 
own father. If his head sinks upon his bosom, it 
is not in despondency. He has too brave a soul 
for that. He is fighting his battle alone. He con- 
quers, respectfully handing one half his cearly-| 
earned money to his father, while his heart glows 
with the generous thought, “I can return good for 
evil. And O,” he sighs in his inmost soul, “father | 
is more to be pitied than I; he has taken the 
money without daring to meet the eye of his own, 
son. I shall make it good to me yet.” And so 
he did, for the next summer we find him at H——., 
Various unexpected means of raising money were 
opened to him. One experiment was to hire and 
cultivate a piece of land. Skilfully cultivated, 
it yielded an abundant crop of potatoes, which 
brought an unusually good price. “All this,” he 
exclaims, joyfully, as he counts over his precious 
earnings, “besides the rent of the land. Well, I 
will wager that I have learned more Latin while 
hoeing than yonder sleek collegian, with all his | 
ample means.” | 

4h! there was a tree in that potato field that, if| 
we had the poet’s power, should speak and tell us all 
it saw. Under the shade of its branches lay the 
ever open books. At the end of each row of pota- 
toes Lhomas would catch up a sentence or two, | 
which, as he went up one row and down the next, | 
that retentive memory would hold until it was | 
stamped in upon his brain in legible lines. When 
he had gone through the prescribed course he re- | 
solved to apply for an A. B. and an M. D. 

“Will they give me a diploma?” he mentally | 
queries. ‘Ah, they will, indeed, if they can but 
understand how I have toiled and studied for it un. | 
aided, and how gladly I would have sat under their | 
instructions. Well, I can try.” | 

And try he does. There is no fear that such a| 
precedent will be dangerous. The professors are | 
too conversant with the style in which, alas! too 
many of the college boys go through, to fear that | 
many will take to learning over the axe and hoe in | 
this rabid way. 

“And you think that you have really mastered 
the knowledge requisite, eh ? We can examine you, | 
but—” and half a dozen wise heads are shaken with | 
an alr of polite credulity. “But!” He went out 
repeating the obnoxious syllable half aloud in his | 
earnestness. “QO, it means a good deal, but when I | 
stand before that august body again I will prove my 
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fortin’.. It was kind of you to call.” 

“Kind, Mrs. Messer, do you think I have ever 
eaten 1 breakfast since that tasted as good as the 
one you gave me, or forgotten for one moment the 
tears you shed over the motherless boy that did not 
need to ask your sympathy ?” 

‘“‘Law, ma’am,” turning to the handsome wife, her 
old eyes fairly bright with feeling, ‘show he does re- 
member everything! Why, I never knew, that he 
see me cry, but as I stood lookin’ after the leetle 
motherless creeter, no bigger than my Johnny, it 
come over me 8o that I was as weak as a rag. I've 
dreamed of it manyatime. Wall Horace wa’n’t fur 
from right. He said you hadn't forgot nothin’; 
that you told him over all the old scrapes, and how 
he and you used to turn grindstone together, and 
for his part he couldn’t see that you was one mite 
stuck up”’—and with this crowning grace in her 
sensible eyes, the old lady insisted upon his telling 
her his story again, because “the had sich a way of 
settin’ on it out.” 

“And your father, Thomas ?” 

‘Father lives with me. He has a third wife, a 
good-natured soul, that almost worships sir, as she 
calls him. Father is very deaf, and mother nearly 
blind, but the old lady says, about three times a day, 
“Sir can see and I can hear, so between us both 
we haint nothin’ in the world to complain of.” 

“Dear old soul!” broke in Mrs. Messer, “if we 


| were all like her it would put a stop to a sight o’ 
| this wicked grumblin’.” 


Boys, there is much more in this true history 
that we should dearly love to tell you. Thomas 
Whitman was a veritable American boy once, and 
he has left you this striking illustration of the pow- 
er of industry, energy and patience, as a legacy 
which should ever keep you from despair in the 
darkest hour, and shame you from the indulgence 
of indolence or indifference. P. P. Bonney. 
+O 


THE SAILORS’ ESCAPE. 


Many years ago, when New Zealand was a land | 
of uninterrupted heathenism, the ship in which I| 
was a common sailor dropped anchor, at a cautious | 
distance from the shore, in one of the harbors of 
that island. 

It so happened that there was a terrible fight | 
between two war parties of the natives raging at | 
the very hour in which we entered the lovely bay. | 
From the deck of our ship we witnessed the whole 
revolting scene ; the fierce assault, the bloody car- | 
nage, the infuriated shrieks of those maddened 
savages, as they fell upon each other with a fury 
which seemed worse than human. Often we saw | 
the heavy club of the savage fall upon the head of 
his antagonist; and as he fell, lifeless, to the ground, | 
his head was beaten by reiterated blows, till ex- | 
haustion satiated fury. 

In consequence of the battle, or from some other | 
cause, no canoe approached our ship. As we were 
destitute of wood, the captain sent a boat’s crew, 
with many cautions as to safety, to the opposite 
side of the harbor to collect some fuel. I was sent 
with this party. We landed upon a beautiful 
beach, upon which a heavy surf was rolling. We 
were every moment apprehensive that a party of 


treacherous men. While they had been somewhat heart, as the soft south wind warms and reyj 


subdued in spirit by the kindness, the meekness, 
and the utter helplessness of the missionary’s fam- 
ily, they considered us sailors fair game for plunder 
and abuse. By the most earnest solicitations on 
the part of the missionary, they were induced to 
spare us. The missionary accompanied us to our 
boat, and we had for our retinue a troop of rioting 
and carousing savages, brandishing their bloody 
war-clubs over our heads, to convince us that we 
were in their power. A walk of two miles con- 
ducted us to the beach. It was a fearful walk, and 
the watchful anxiety of our friend proved that he 
considered our danger great. When we arrived at 
the beach some of the natives manifested great re- 
luctance to let us go. Some took hold of our boat 
to draw it further upon the land, while they seemed 
to be earnestly arguing with the rest on the folly 
of permitting our escape. At length, however, 
they yielded to the remonstrances of the mission- 
ary, and aided usin launching our boat through the 
now subsiding surf. 
I looked back upon that devoted man, standing 
upon the beach in the midst of these rude savages, 
and thought of his return to his solitary home, and 
of the days, weeks and months he must pass there 
in thankless labors; I thought that his lot was, in 
a worldly point of view, one of the hardest I had 
ever known; and 1 wondered that any man could 
be so hard-hearted as to speak in terms of re- 
proach, and point the finger of scorn towards the 
Christian missionary. 


In my last voyage, about two years ago, I again | 


entered this same harbor. It is now called the 


Bay of Islands, and is one of the most beautiful | 


places in natural scenery on the surface of the 
globe. I could hardly credit my eyes as I looked 
out upon a handsome and thrifty town, with many 
dwellings indicative of wealth and elegance. There 
were churches of tasteful architecture, and school- 
children with their slates and books. And there 
were to be seen New Zealand families dwelling in 
cheerful parlors, sanctified by morning prayers and 
evening hymns. The untiring labors of the mis- 
sionary had, through God’s blessing, created a new 
world; and the emotions of deep compassion with 
which I had regarded him, when we left him on the 
beach along with the savages, were transformed 
into sentiments of admiration and almost envy in 
view of his achievements. All other labors seemed 
trivial compared with his. 
still feel, that if any man can lie down with joy up- 
on a dying bed, it is he who can look back upon a 
life successfully devoted to raising a savage people 
to the comforts, refinements, and virtues of a Chris- 
tian life. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A BOY’S PARODY ON HAMLET’S 80O- 
LILOQUY. 
To rise, or not to rise,—aye that’s the question, 
Whether ‘tis better to lie cozy here, 
Under the comfortably pressing quilts, 


As we rowed from the shore,’ 


And I then felt, and | 


ene 
—= 


ves the 


leafless trees in spring time. 

Little Kitty looked out of the window, and say 
Murdock give the dog a very heavy kick; ang 
heard him scold the cows and scream at them in ap 
angry tone. Murdock was never a favorite with 
Kitty, for he was a rough, hard-looking man, with 
a black, hairy neck, a coarse and heavy beard, anq 
a sullen expression. 

“J don’t like thoo, Murdock !” exclaimed Kitty, 
indignant at his treatment of the poor animals; 
and running to her mother, she made a sad com. 
plaint of his cruelty. 

“Have you kissed him and tried to make him 
better? Poor Murdock has no mother and nobody 
to love him. You wanted some good todo. Can't 
you love Murdock and be kind to him? If yoy 
do, perhaps he'll be kind.” L 

Kitty was soon standing beside Murdock, her 
pretty, fair face close to his, as he sat upon his 
milking stool. He took no notice of her. 

“To thoo see me, Murdock ?” she said. 
come to see thoo.” 

‘“What for ?” he gruffly asked. 

“T want to kiss thoo.” 

Murdock did not look up, nor make any answer, 

The little prattler laid her arm upon his neck, 
and leaning forward, smiled into his face. “Haven't 
thoo any little girl to love thoo, Murdock ?” 

He did not shake her off, but looked inquiringly 
into her eyes. 
| “Y will kiss-thoo, and then thoo won't kick dogs, 
| will thoo 2” added the child, as she found a smooth 
| place on the heavy-bearded cheek to which she 
| gently pressed her soft lips. 

An expression came over the face of the rough 
'man such as it might have had if an angel had 
‘touched him. He put his arm round the child, 

drew her close to his side, and held her there as if 
|she eased some pain, or met some want in his 
heart, while he finished his milking with one hand, 

Never loosing her from his side, he carried her 
into the house, and setting her down carefully, he 
seemed to swallow something as he said, in a tone 
|that made one think of his mother, ‘There, little 
|sissy! You're a good little girl to help me milk.” 
| When the dog hung his head, and would have 
| slunk away in fear as Murdock passed him, going 
| out of the door, he called him “Good fellow!” and 
| stroked his head and ears. The cows had softer 
|and warmer beds of straw, and richer piles of fod- 
|der than usual that night, for which they should 
| have thanked little Kitty, had they known enough. 
| And Iam sure that Murdock was blessing her in 


“y did 


title to the diploma right and valid, by virtue of the | cannibals would fall upon us’ and destroy us. 
knowledge I have been fighting for these ten years. | After gathering wood for some time we returned to 
But!” Ah, there were keen encounters of wit, rich | the boat, and fougd, to our dismay, that the surf} 
displays of technical knowledge, adroit turnings | rolling in upon the beach had so increased that it 


Or to spring out into the chill of morning, 
And, dressing, vanquish it? To rise, to dress, 
Perchance to wash! Ugh! there’s the rub! 
For in that icy wash what chills may numb 


| . . . . . 
| his heart, and wishing himself as innocent, and pure, 
{and loving as when a child like her, or he would 


and windings, all included in that formidable little 
word. 


never failed him. Line upon line, page upon page, | 
faster than he needed them, came the answers. | 

‘Hold !” cried one, abruptly ; “you have no au- | 
thority for that statement in our books.” 

‘Turn, if you please, sir, to the 192d page — 
and you will find that’— and away went Whitman 
down the page as clearly as if he had been reading 
from an open book. 

“IT stand corrected,” replied the professor, enjoy- | 
ing the skill with which his young opponent had 
foiled him. 

“I would like to ask a few questions,” began | 
Thomas, eagerly. ; | 

“In that case the examination might not progress | 
so rapidly,” was the laughing response. “Young 
Whitman, we are entirely satisfied with your profi- 
ciency in the required studies,” added the president, | 
bowing him out, “as thoroughly drenched and 
weak,” Whitman used to say, afterwards, ‘as if 1) 
had been steeped in hot water twenty-four hours.” | 

“Ahem! hem!” was the president’s carefully in- 
tonated remark when he handed Dr. Whitman his 
diploma, ‘the case is wholly unprecedented, but we 
are not likely to be often called upon in this way, 
hence this exception, in your favor, to all estab- 
lished rules. Good day, sir, we shall expect to hear 
of you some day, sir.” 

Years have passed over the bleak hillside seen in 
the opening of our story. A handsome carriage is 
passing. ‘the narrow footpath seems to interest 
the gentleman who drives, for he is pointing it out 
to his companion. It is a lovely face that is turned 
towards him, glowing with interest. 

“And there,” he says, with animation, “under the 
hill, is the very house where I called that morning. 
How I should like to find that woman there! but I 
fear that cannot be; she must be old, if living.” 
His dark and serious face brightens with happy 
thoughts as he contrasts the weary, barefooted boy 
with the man who now knocks at the humble door. 
In a moment he is back at the carriage side. 

‘Come, Emily, come,” he says; “she is here; 
she knew me, and is all anxiety to see my wife.” 

“Wall! wall! wall!” slowly ejaculates the old 
lady, with both hands up, and spectacles pushed 
up upon her forehead, ‘this does beat all! And 
this is your wife! I don’t wonder you're proud to 
show her—proud to show her—did ever I see a pic- 
ter that could compare! and—well, ’'m old; I’ve 
seen a great many faces, and I know by them 
eyes and that mouth that she’s as good as she 
looks. But law! what am I saying? ‘Praise to 
the face is open disgrace,’ as my grandma’am 
used to tell me. Horace White walked clean over 
here from the Plains yesterday, to teli me that he'd 

seen ye. He says you've got to be the greatest 
doctor in the State—ride miles and miles in coun- 
sel; that you delivered an oration over to the col- 
lege that them faculty folks was all carried away 
with, and that you’d been to Congress this four 
year. 1 said jest so; I said to myself that morn- 
in’ when I see ye trudgin’ up the hill so prompt 





Thomas fairly enjoyed the contest, for his | just setting behind angry clouds, which betokened 
faithful memory, disciplined by years of study, | a rising storm. 


was impossible to launch the boat. The sun was 








The crested waves were rolling | 
more and more heavily in from the ocean. A dark | 
night was coming on, and savage warriors, their | 


| hands already dripping with blood, were every- | 


where around. We were all silent. No one was 
willing to speak of his fears, and yet no one could 
conceal them. 

Before we left the ship, the captain had informed | 
us that an English missionary had erected his hut | 
about two miles from the place where we were to | 
and. ‘The captain had visited him about two, 
years before in his solitary home, and it was then | 

| 


| very unceriain whether he would be able to con- | 


tinue at his post of danger. We immediately re- | 
solved to endeavor to find the missionary, and to 
seek such protection as he could afford us for the 
night. 

We groped our way through the deep and tan- 
gled forest ; darkness like that of Egypt enveloped 
us. After wandering for some time, we heard 
loud shouts of savages either in conflict or in rev- 
elry. Cautiously we approached the sounds, till 
we beheld a large party gathered round their fires, 
with the hideous trophies of their recent battle, and 
exulting over their victory. We thought it wise to 
keep as far from them as possible, and again 
turned from the light of their fire into the dark for- 
est. We at length came upon a little path, and 
slowly followed it along, stumbling, in the darkness, 
over rocks and roots of trees, till we came in view of 
the twinkling light of a lamp. I, with another one 
of the party, was sent forward to reconnoitre. 
We soon found that the light proceeded from a hut, 
but whether from the night-fire of a savage New 
Zealander, or from the lamp of the Christian mis- 
sionary we knew not; and few can imagine the 
anxiety with which we cautiously moved along to 
ascertain what the fact might be. Our hopes were 
greatly revived by the sight of a glazed window; 
and when, through that window, we saw a man in 
the garb of civilized life, with his wife and one 
child, kneeling at their evening prayers, our joy 
knew no bounds. Waiting a few moments till the 
prayer was closed, we entered the door, and though 
the surprise of the inmates was very great in see- 
ing two white sailors enter their dwelling, we were 
most hospitably received. ‘The missionary immedi- 
ately lighted his lantern, and, proceeding with us, 
led the rest of our party to his humble abode. We 
all slept upon his floor for the night. 

Early in the morning, a party of warriors came 
to the missionary’s hut in search of us, having 


somehow ascertained that a boat’s crew were on, 


the shore. The missionary and his wife, both in 
countenance and manner, manifested the deepest 
anxiety for our safety. The savages were imperi- 
ous and rude, and it seemed to me then, that noth- 
ing but the restraining power of God preserved this 


family uninjured in the midst of such cruel and | 


My fingers, and freeze icicles in my hair! 

Were it not wisdom never to get up ? 

How smoothly life would pass if alt our days 
Were snoozed away in bed! But hark! that bell, 
The second bell—now rings for the third time! 
The family, no doubt, have gone to breakfast ; 
Necessity constrains me to dress quickly— 

But how can [ outface the feigned concern 
That doubts my good health, not being earlier ? 
While grandma, with a twinkle in her eye, 
Will say, “Good morning, if it’s not too late!” 
No it cannot be faced, I'll not go down, 

I'd rather lose my breakfast,—or if need be, 
Just eat a double quantity at luncheon ! 





For the Companion, 

LOVE AND KISSES. 
“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 

“T want some good todo. What’s my good to 
do?” said little Kitty, who had been listening to 
her elder sister’s plans of benevolence. 

“Your ‘good to do,’” answered her mother, tak- 
ing her up and pressing her to her breast, “your 
‘good to do’ is to love people, and kiss them, and 
make them happy.” 

No sooner said than done. Kitty stretched up 
one of her fat arms, and pulling her mother’s head 
down to her own, kissed her again and again, ask- 
ing, “Is that good? Do I make thoo feel hetter ?” 


“A great deal better, Kitty. I always feel better after a seve 


when my little daughter loves me, and is kind.” 


“Then I will love thoo a great deal, mother,” 


and Kitty renewed her kisses. 


She climbed up on a cricket by the side of her 


| not have tried so hard to sing his mother’s evenitig 
| hymn before he lay down to sleep ; or hummed s0 
|many times the tender lullaby which had soothed 
| him in the dear days now gone forever. 

ae ae 
| THE DYING SOLDIER. 

A short time since I visited a camp, and in search- 
|ing for the officer I was in quest of, passed the 
| hospital of the regiment, and my attention was at- 
| tracted by a group of solemn-looking soldiers near 
| by, and the sound of low voices within. The chap- 
| lain beckoned to me and I entered. Stretched on 
|'a couch was a dying man, his eyes lit up with the 
| unnatural brilliancy which, in cases like his, indi- 
| cates the approach of death; he breathed in low 

gasps; one arm was by his side, the skinny fingers 
; extended, but too weak to hold a letter, perhaps 
from his mother, which lay by them, and the other 
| hand in the clasp of a beloved comrade, who knelt 
| by his side, his bronzed cheeks occasionally mois- 
| tened by tears which he could not repress. 
| Another fellow-soldier, rough in appearance, but 
tender as a girl in his attentions to this dying 
| friend, occasionally moistened the lips of the sul- 
\ferer. The surgeon had just paid his final visit, 
| seen the futility of any further attempts to stay the 
hand of death, given his last directions, and gone 
out, tearless, perhaps, but with sympathy in his 
face. The chaplain sat in a chair, where the dying 
one could look in his face. The prostrate soldier, 
re effort, gave the attendants to under- 
stand that he wished his head to be raised; this 
was done, and a spoonful of stimulant adminis- 
|tered. He then, with much difficulty, whispered # 
few broken words to those about him. 
“John,” said he, “you’ve been—very kind—be 


sister Mary. “I want to do my good, Maly. I good—don't get—wild—always keep—the ring— 


want to kiss thoo,” she said, putting her soft lips 
on Mary’s cheek. Then she cunningly whispered, 
“])o thoo feel better, Maly ?” 

“Indeed I do. 


save some for the rest of the people. 


She went to the kitchen, where poor, homesick resting a moment, he motioned 


Why, your kisses are better than 
peaches,” replied Mary, devouring them at such a | 
rapid rate that Kitty ran away and hid herself to| thing better—to give you—be 


write to mother—and—Clara—don’t forget—what 
I told you—God—bless—you.” . 
Then he seemed utterly exhausted, but rallied 
again, after another potion of cordial had been ad- 
ministered, and addressed his other comrade : 
“You’ve been good—to me—wish I had—some- 
good. Dennie— 
And then, alter 
to the men who 
They uncovered 


you must die—perhaps—soon.” 


were clustered about the door. 


Bridget sat rocking herself, and crooning a doleful their heads, the canvas front of the tent was pulled 
Irish air, while the tears were brimming in her aside, he made an effort to wave his hand, and fail- 
eyes. Kitty’s face grew sober as Bridget’s when ing in this, whispered audibly, for there was Per 


she saw her tears, and heard her mournful wail ; 
and she piteously asked, “Are thoo solly, Bridget ? 
But I will kiss thoo, and then thoo | 


O Iam solly! 
won't be solly, will thoo ?* 


fect silence: “God bless—you all ;—good—by; 
and they went away sadly, some of them actually 
sobbing. . 
Then the dying man addressed the chaplain: 
'“Chaplain—thank you—thank you—no fear ° 


Warm-hearted Bridget smiled amid her tears as' death—better to be shot—but God knows—best— 


she lifted up the child to receive her kisses, and 
she was soon trotting her on her knee, to the mer- 


m ae 
mother—and Clara—” and here the dying man’s 
, voice failed. He did not speak again, er 
heavenly smile irradiated his countenance and a 


riest of her native tunes. The sweet breath of love not leave it. ‘The gasps grew longer and the in- 
had warmed and gladdened her pining, yearning tervals greater. 


_——————— 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
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The chaplain, DAVIS & CO., 

PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 

CORNER OF WINTER AND WASIIINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, 


with a husky voice and tearful! her day, even if it had been no drawback to move 
ce8, spreading his hands over the bed, Said : about as carefully as if she were treading on eggs, 
plessed are the dead which die in the Lord,” and for fear of further disaster, or lest the pins should 
nising his eyes to heaven, prayed: “God, receive take it upon them to punish her untidiness. : 

‘nie soul when it leaves its earthly clay, and may) She learned a lesson, I am sure, that it is not 


pausing to take breath, and say, “Yes, that’s good,” | 
until weariness overcame her, the sweet voice | 
failed, and little Anna slept. | 

Dear children, if you want something pleasant | 
to think of and make you happy when night comes, | 


this ; 5 P : es : f 2 BOSTON. 

ig lesson not be lost on us who are left in this wise or nice to wear a dress before it is made, and} some verse of a hymn, or from the Bible, which! ee a a oe 
ta ° . . ’ <a | very § escription tak e bes 
gorld of sin and temptation.” When he had that it is better to “do your work and then play,”| you have learned at the Sabbath school, is the best outa pg ah pet in Tadla Ink, at prices ranging 


wjed his prayer, the soldier’s eyes had lost their than to trust too much to “plenty of time.” 
iystre. the breast had ceased its motion, the gasp- Dear girls, shun the first approaches of disor- 
7 had stopped, the still smiling countenance was derly habit. It will bind itself to you with links 
ged in death, and the soul of the poor sufferer of iron and rivets of steel. No matter what your 
jad flown to heaven. | employment, remember it is a scriptural injune- 
«] love the camp and the soldiers,” said the tion to “Let everything be done decently and in 
daplain; “they are not so bad at heart as people order.” Mrs. N. M’ConauGuy. 
sink them; but I never expected to find such a, 
gint, so imbued with holiness, on a private sol- | 
dier’s “e — Ong pir God had —- om THE BLIND GIRL. 
ssage from Himself; and let us not, my friends, : . 
core in other scenes, but try and profit by it.” | The age owed a at the gee depot ” Bos- | 
And so we left that bed of death, all influenced | ton was Niled with passengers, who were ies. 
hy an impression which will not soon be effaced. for the cars. Among the large number who were 
never witnessed so solemn and affecting a scene | thus waiting were two persons with sad counte- 


thing. ’ 
A story for children, said 1? Would that chil- | Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 
dren of a larger growth, who have not this habit, | have them attended to at once. 
might take a lesson from little Anna. CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 
> li ss made by Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal 
» —— he gua Ao blood; | if not superior, to any in this country. ‘ 
The slender bones are placed within, | OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 
And over all is laid the skin. Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 
— My littl iv k than one to every house in the New Eng!and States. 
Ty little body’s very weak ; Fs 
: ’ : y THE ORIGINAL 


A fall or blow my bones might break. 
The water soon might stop my breath, TWENTY FLVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


| 
| 
The fire might close my eyes in death. | 
Corner of Win terand Washington Streets, Boston. 
| 
| 


from $1 to $30. 
Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 








But God can keep me by His care; 
To Him I'll say this little prayer; 
“OQ God! from harm my body keep, 


36—3m 


SAPONIFIER, 








that which I have so poorly described ; for it ig nances and discouraged feelings. Both when I wake and when I sleep.” | 
sanossible to give an adequate idea of the oceasion| | “He gave me very little encouragement,” said a = 
s oe language of mine. Not in the din of battle, | the elder of the two. More than one turned to E 
in the rushing, and scrambling, and tumult, and | look at the person who uttered these words. She] === —as | CONCENTRATED LYE. 
war of 2 fight, went out this soldier’s light of life, | Was sitting yon cage eee — whose LADIES’ FURS. —- 
He did not die as he would have chosen, for he countenance was in periect keeping with her tone, | FAMILY SOAP-MAKER. 
yas brave as the bravest, full of patriotic ardor, both telling. of protracted suffering and patient == eas 
wee the most lively in his company, and he would submission. She was a mother, for by her side, J. A. JACKSON | Economy! Heconomy! 
have died on the battle-field, as brave soldiers wish clinging closely, sat a child of twelve years, who 


CALLS THE ATTENTION OF HIS FRIENDS AND THE 


could not see the many pitying glances cast upon 
: PUBLIC TO 


her, for she was totally blind. 
“Has your child always been blind?” asked a 


odie. But with saintly resignation, he did not 
murmur when he found it was willed that he should | 
gaste away with disease.—Correspondent of Bos- 


Every Family can make its OWN SOAP from WASTE KIT¢ H- 
' EN GREASE, at a cost of only FOUR CENTS per pound with 


HIS ASSORTMENT OF Saponifier, which is three times the strength of Potash. 


ton Herald | bystander. js @2 Full Directions accompany each one-pound IRON can. 
” ———_+or—___—_ “O, no! she could see as well as any of her LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
mates until she was ten years old. Then she be- 
ee ee ee an to complain of severe ieediealion dark objects FE U R Ss ° The genuine Saponifier is only put up in one-pound IRON cans, 
O yes, I will try, for the whole of to-day, BF = y mene: J by the 


came between her and the light, and by degrees a 
film gathered over her sight, until we were forced 
to acknowledge that she was blind,” said the} over it to my patrons, feeling confident that I can suit the most | 
mother, sadly. fastidious. | 
“But she may be helped,” suggested the same 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 

f 


| person, soothingly. 48—t 
“I have hoped until to-day. She is the eldest} ~ 


of several children, and it costs much to support 
| them; but her father and I have toiled and saved, 
| that we might obtain the means to take her to the | 
city and have her eyes examined by a skilful occu- 
list. We have visited one to-day, and he gives us 
very little hope. 

The screech of the steam-whistle interrupted her 
recital, and set everything in motion. Baggage 





To do what they bid me, and mind what they say ; | 
And even before they can say what they want, | 
l'il be thoughtful to do it, and not say, “I can’t.” 


Pennsylvania Salt-Manufacturing Company, 


| 

| 

| NOTICE. 

| Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


My stock is large and complete, and it is with much pleasure I 


Beware of counterfeits! Be sure you buy the rRON Can. 
If any one teazes, I will not be cross, 

Nor for something to do need I be at a loss: 

Ican work in my garden, and play with my brother, 
And go little errands to help my dear mother. 





For sale in Boston by CHARLES TOPPAN, 16 Blackstone St.3 

‘: MERRILL BROTHERS, 215 State Street, 

lias iaragiens ee GB AND DkRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 
HANDBOOK OF MUSICAL GEMS! eS nee ae 7 a 

| FAMILY DYE COLORS! 
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I will not be idle at lessons or work, 

Nor disturb busy people with questions and talk. 
To be earnest in business and merry at play 

Is the way to go happily through the whole day. 








THE HOME MELODIST 


Contains nearly One Hundred Favorite Songs. It is exceedingly | 
convenient in size, and neat and attractive in style. This unique } 
| volume, bound in cloth. and comprising choice pieces, which in 
| another form costs twice as many dollars, will be sent, postage 
free, on the receipt of only twenty-five cents, by | 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., | 
277 Washington Street. | 
| 
| 


MAGENTA, 
MAROON, 
ORANGE, 





BLACK, 

DARK BLUE, 
LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE, 
CLARET BROWN, 
DARK BROWN, 
LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
CRIMSON, 


Now if I can keep resolutions like these, 

It will make me more happy and good, and will please 
Not my parents alone, but that Father above, 
Who delighteth in goodness, and kindness, and love. 


PINK, 

PURPLE, 
ROYAL PURPLE, 
SALMON, 
SCARLET, 
SLATE 











ee | was hastily gathered up, and the room was _ nearly THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND. DARK DRAB, SOLFEIRINO, 
ser a . WwW i ticinate AGHT DRAB, YLOLET, 
PLENTY OF TIME. | deserted. ‘There were two who did not participate Dr. Radway may truly be called the poor man’s friend. His | DARK GKEEN, YELLOW. 


in the general hurry. Slowly the mother passed 
out, with her child’s hand firmly clasped, and se- 
, cured seats in the car which would convey them to} 
‘their home, while sympathizing glances followed | 
| them, the one with darkened, vision, the other with 
| darkened hopes.— Well- Spring. 


LIGHT GREEN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gloves, Children's Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced trom 
the same Dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Dye with perfect success. 

Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 


medicines secure to the poor health without loss of time, or any 
liability to the expense of a doctor. Let every man keep a bottle 
of Radway's Ready Relief in the house, and on the first experi- 
ence of pain use it. Pain isa premonitory symptom of disease, 
and if the Relief is used promptly, it will in a few moments stop 
the pain, and break up the disease. There is no oceasion for a | 
man, however exposed to sickness, to suffer one day if the Ready 
Relief is used when pain is first experienced. 
Sold by Druggists. 47—lw 


“Come, Helen, let us sit down and finish off} 
these lawn dresses this afternoon. Then they will 
be out of the way, and surely ready for Sunday. 
You know how warm these spring dresses were 
last Sabbath.” 

“Ah, this is Wednesday, Jennie; you need not 
bein such a hurry ; we shall have plenty of time | 
this week. I am going out this afternoon. It is 
too pleasant to sit in the house and sew.” 

But Jennie thought differently, and seated her- 
self in the low rocker and worked away with nim- | 
ble fingers, and before nightfall the last hook was | 
seton, the dress shaken out and hung up in its| 








> aN . , siakel in n | package. 
e u . . . ‘ : * 
te AF RIEND writing from the Glen House says: As soon as |. For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
our party arrived, I went to engage horses for the ascent next | ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
morning. Every horse fit for duty was engaged. Two of their | Many valuable receipts,) purchase How Stevens’ Treatise on 
best had just been led in useless, and the ostler assured me that it | D¥¢¥ and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price.— 10 cents. 


: * | Manutactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 
would be impossible to bring out one of the sick ones fit for duty 260 BRoaDway, Boston. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 




















: Sep re : >| A LITTLE GIRL’S TALK WITH GOD. next morning. After taking a look at them, I went to my trunk | _For sale by Druggists and Dealers geucrally. 39—3m 
place, with great satisfaction. The remainder of a n 7 and brought out my big bottle of Davis's Pain KILLER, gave the| — 
the week was a busy one, friends calling frequent- —_ girl of five years h as left —_— by her | ostier a fee and directions of drenching and rubbing, and the next | 256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
ly,and Saturday night found the other lawn but! Mother one evening, in the care of a servant.| night we rode back from the summit—five of the sick horses all 7 > PECTETITIY TEVITEN Th 0: . 
half completed. lias | When she returned, being informed thst her little) in condition to do duty next day. So much for the Pain Kunten, YOU ARE RESI ees eee rO CALL AND 

—2w XAMINE 


“Q dear, what shall I do?” said Helen, in a | daughter had not behaved well during her absence, | 
great flutter, as she came up stairs, after bidding | she took her upon her knee, and after gently re- 
god-night to a few young friends. “I haven't a| proving her, observed that the child began to talk, 
dress fit to wear this weather. I should think you |!" @ tone too low, however, to be understood. 
night help me, Jennie, if you have nothing to do | After some time, she asked the little girl what she 
but to pore over those old books. Is your dress | Was talking about, but she refused at the time to 
done 2” |tell her. The next evening, when she was again | 

“Yes, I finished it last Wednesday afternoon.” | 0n her mother’s knee, after having said her little | 

“And I suppose you mean to say I might have | Prayer, as was her custom to do every night before | 
finished mine. Well, that don’t signify now. 1  geing to bed, she looked up in her mother’s face, | 
am just going to baste on the skirt and baste in | and said,— 
the ‘sleeves, and I can turn it down around the| “Mamma, have I been good, to-day ?” 
neck ; my collar will hide that, you know, and so|_ “Yes,” replied the mother, “I think you have | 
vill my belt the basting around the bottom of the been quite a good child to-day.” 
waist,” | Said the little girl, “I had a talk with God last) 

“0, sister, please wear your spring dress,” said | night, and I told Him I wanted to be good to-day, | 
the orderly Jennie. “That will not be decent.” | and_I asked Him if He would not help me, and He 

“It will do well enough, and nobody will ever | 4¢s helped me all day.”—Pastor’s Help. 
know the difference.” : 

So the dress was tacked together before mid- | 
night a little, and Nelly managed to slip along | SOMETHING GOOD TO SLEEP ON. 


through the day with it on, though she could not | 
seep her mind off the matter, and had little heart lj children, I suppose, was sometimes naughty, so | 
in the precious exercises of God's house. She was | that her parents, wishing to train her up in the! 
too anxious lest some unfortunate stitch should | way she should go, were obliged to punish her, as_ 
sve way, But the next day brought its duties, | God has commanded. Her eyes were black and! 
and with the week before her she certainly would | sparkling, her cheeks like the sunny side of a 
have “plenty of time” to finish her dress before an- | peach, her lips like a rosebud, and her ways loving | 
other Sabbath. Wednesday afternoon there was and winning. But her heart was deceitful, as are’ 
+ 4 gipsy party down on the shady lake shore. | 9}) of yours, dear children, and did not always keep 
4h ery one was in high spirits, and there was short its doors closed to the bad spirit that tempts us to 
ume for preparation. So the egg-beaters and roll- | qo wrong. So, one afternoon, little Anna got 
ing-pins were famously busy making up cakes and angry, and told a lie. She knew it was wrong 
pearing sandwiches, and no time to takea stitch. | and, as night came on, she could not feel happy. 
a eng dress was slipped on with less reluc-| She suffered the punishment of her kind mother, 
pervert _— the first time. When poms such a dis- but that could not wash the lie from her tongue. 
nat y practice is indulged, it is “like the letting With tear-dimmed eyes, pale cheeks, and lips that 
oe If it will “do to wear once,” it would quiver, she said her evening prayer, and was 
‘la half-dozen times. Jennie remonstrated, but Jaid in her warm bed. But she could not rest. 
elen would “risk it,” and so she did, to her sor- She had learned at Sabbath school many sweet 
‘ | hymns, which she always sung at night until she 
fell asleep. Now she began one and then another, 
low, and with asob. But for a long time she could 
find nothing to suit her, saying to herself, after 
each trial, “That isn’t it; that won’t do to go to, 
sleep on,” until she thought of, 


Little Anna was but seven years old, and, like | 


Mary Andrews, who was walking by her side, 
qqbped on a dry branch, causing both herself and 
nend to fall on mossy turf. Mary laughed gayly 
over the little mishap, but Helen’s mind was fuil 
*' apprehension as she heard the treacherous | 
Stitches giving way. The skirt was ripped half off, | 
and in her desperate efforts to catch at a bough | 
®Veriead and save herself, one sleeve 


“T want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand.” 


ve way. 

: hat, a predicament for a young lady = — Slowly and softly she sang on to the verse, 
Sme! Directly half-a-dozen kind-hearted girls, “I know I’m weak and sinful, 

ae about her anxious to repair the mischief | But Jesus will forgive, | 
, 4 as pins might. The belt was unclasped, and | For many little children 


then the disgraceful fact became apparent that the | save gene to Rawees Ve tive. 


8 it and waist were only basted together. The| She stopped with a joyful cry, “O, now I’ve found 
— ald not be helped much, so Helen was it!—something really good to go to sleep on. 
— led to keep on a duster all that warm after- Jesus will forgive me.” Again she sung the verse, 

N. The mortification had effectually spoiled’ and again many times, louder and louder, only. 
6 








CHILDS & JENKS, 
No. 127 TREMONT STREET.......... --.-BOSTON, 
Opposite Park Street and the Common. 


GALLERY OF ART. | 
| 
| 


Having recently removed into new and more commodious quar- | 
ters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and the public | 
generally, to our new stock of merchandise, selected with care, | 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street. 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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and of style and quality such as we feel assured will give satis- | 
faction. | 

Especial attention will be given by us to the manufacture, in 
the best styles and quality, of Mirrors, PrctuRE FRaMEs, and 
GILT-WorK generally. Also, to such a stock of PAINTINGS, EN- | 
GRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBUMS, &c., of Home and Foreign 
manufacture, as will offer the best facilities to purchasers, in se- | 
lection and prices. | 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet in the 
study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers unsurpassed 
inducements; connected with which may be found a rare and 
choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from the pens of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mrs. Jameson, Northcote, 
Ruskin, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Wmklemann, Taylor, Calcott, 
and others of world-wide celebrity. 

An ALBUM will be found in the Gallery,with the names and res- 
idences of Artists, for reterence ; and we invite the members of 
the profession to give us the same, for our mutual accommodation, 

We soiicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on us in 
each of our recent business connections ; while an experience of | 
twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us in the as- | 
surance, we can give satisfaction to the community. 

CHILDS & JENKS. 
ALFRED A. CuILps, late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street. 
SHAS. W. JENKS, late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 





t@™ To accommodate our patrons, a Post-office Box is in the 
Store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily. Also, a 
Dressing-lRoom, and Lock-boxes for packayes, for the use of La- | 
dies while shopping. 

All che South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, Brook- | 
line and Brighton Cars pass the Store; and we shall be happy to | 
furnish seats to our friends while waiting. 4i—tf | 


| 








HOMCOPATHIC MEDICINES, | 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT THE 

Central Homceopathic Pharmacy, | 


1343 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Street. | 





we Particular attention paid to the preparing of Remedies for | 
children. 47—3m | 





THE BABY CHOKES, 


Is suddenly oppressed for breath, its little face turns red and 
then bine, and all are alarmed. One or two of “SKINNER'S 
PULMONALES,” dissolved in a wine glass of water, a few drops 
are administered to the little sufferer every fifteen minutes, and it 
is relieved as if by magic; and thus the innocent babe is saved 
from the ‘blister,’ tartar emetic, and all the old-fashioned and 
abominable treatments, too cruel to mention. Clergymen, Public 
Speakers and Singers have experienced great benefit and comfort 
from the use of the Pulm -nales; they remove the tickling, irritat- 
ing sensation at the throat which follows the too frequent use of 
the vocal organs. Sold by all Druggists. Depot No. 27 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 47—-2w 





THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


The popularity of this beautiful instrument is constantly on the 
increase. The agents in this city, C. H. WHekLer & Co, 5 and 
7 Essex Street, sold over three thousand of them during the past 
year. Its perfectness as a microscope, its power and its cheap- 
ness, are certainly wonderful. Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
$2,25, or with six objects neatly mounted so as to last for years, 
$3. A printed list of mounted objects will be sent on application. 

44—eow4t 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 


CABINET ORGANS. 
PATENTED OCT. 21, 1862. 


The Cabinet Organs are pronounced by artists “the best of their 
kind in the world ;—and “very admirable for both private and 
public use.” [See written testimony from more than ON# HUN- 
DRED of the most eminent organists of the leading cities.) Mason 
& Hamlin’s instruments have received the only GoLp MepaL 
ever awarded in this country,—also, ELEVEN SILVER MEDALS, 
and fourteen Diplomas ; in all, twenty-six First Premiums.—over 
all competitors. 

Prices of Cabinet Organs, [manufactured solely by MAson & 
HAMLIN,] $70 to $500 = Melodeons $60 to $170. 

N. 8B. Instructors for the Cabinet Organ,—also, arrangements 
of Music for the same, are published by M. & H. 

*,* Lilustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 

Address “Mason & HaMLin, Boston,” or ““MAson BROTHERS, 
New York.” 38—3m 


REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 
ses, 











385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be for sale and to let. 


Among the distinguished musicians who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBEL 
and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HUFFMAN, and others, 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


36—6m 385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDI&S. 


| Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 


The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such well- 
earned celebrity, is a freedom from every component calculated to 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest freedom of use, day 
or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat and Lung 
Complaints can be effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, when 
local causes make almost all-such complaints different in effect, I 
would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 

Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and Lung Complaints, which 
end in Consumption. 

Testimonials fiom physicians of the highest respectability, and 

from invalids, can be seen at my office by all interested. 
| gag For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 
| HN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
' 
| 45—nov, fel, may, aug. 


JO 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 





g@~ Farmers who are at work in the open air so much, have 
often felt a pain in the back which could not be explained, but 
| which could only be helped. and that not a great deal, by hard 
rubbing. This pain will be felt this Fall, when the harvesting is 
over, and the cool winds of November succeed the pleasant 
breezes of the early Autumn. Rubbing and good flannels will oniy 
= off the evil a little, while a bottle of Kennedy's Rheumatic 
iniment will work a cure, and the farmer may enjoy his night's 
rest without having to call for a rubbing or a plaster. 45—-1w 
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YOUTIPS 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 26, 1863. 


COMPANION. 


CHOCOLATE, COCOA AND BROMA. 


| 


| somebody 
| The lie 
thinking. 


thought, had he been there ?—S. S. Times. 


That all lovers of chocolate and cocoa may en- | 
joy the better these healthful and pleasant drinks, | 


we subjoin the results of a little reading upon the | 


subject. 


| “BE SURE 


Both these beverages are prepared from the | 


seeds or beans of a tree called by Linniwus, theo- 
broma cacao. This tree is found growing wild in 
Central America and the West Indies, is an ever- 
green, producing flowers and fruit through the 
year, and grows sometimes to the height of twenty 
feet. 

The seeds or beans are enclosed within a fruit 
which resembles a cucumber, there being from 
twenty to thirty in each fruit, and arranged in the 
pulp in five rows; this fruit is gathered in July or 
December, and the seeds, separated from the pulp, 
are dried in the sun, and if to be manufactured in- 
to drinks, must be passed through a fermenting 
process, by being put into large tubs, covered, and 
stirred every morning; in this process they lose 
some of their bitter, acrid properties. Roasting, by 
which they lose their shells, next follows, and then 
they are ready to be made into chocolate or cocoa. 

Another article, manufactured from the same 
material, may here be fitly introduced; for nour- 
ishing properties, and delicacy of flavor, we would 
especially commend broma. It supplies a need 
long felt by medical men, for invalids and chil- 
dren, and as a soothing, refreshing beverage is 
unsurpassed. ‘The experience of friends enables 
us to commend to special notice that manufac- 
tured in Dorchester, by Baker. 

ky ee 
TALK OF THE LICHEN ON THE ROCK. 


Far up the side of the mountain the naked rock 
shot up still higher. It seemed very high as you 
looked upward. The rock was even on its face, 
and was full perpendicular. On its surface were 
four kinds of lichen growing—from that whose leaf 
was very small, to the last, which was quite coarse 
and large. We sometimes see such lichen on an 
old fence, an old tree, or an old house. The face 
of the huge rock was almost covered withit. As I 
sat down under the shadow of the mountain, wait- 
ing for my friend, I gazed at the lichen, and began 
to wonder, in my own mind, what it was created 
for, and of what use it could be, when I seemed to 
hear a small, crispy voice, far up the rock, calling 
out— 

“Mother, how old am I?” 

“Why, my child, you have just begun to live. 
You are only eighty years old yet!” 

“And how old are you ?” 

“1 call myself young, for I am only five hundred 
and twenty years old.” 

I now listened with all my ears, for I knew it 
was the lichen talking among themselves. I felt 
sure they would say more, and I took out my pen- 
cil to put down what they would say. Pretty soon 
I heard the same little voice say— 

“Mother, aint you discouraged ?” 

“Discouraged! at what, pray ?” 

“At your size! Five hundred and twenty years 
old, and how very small you are !” 

“Not so small, either! 1 cover six inches square 
already, while there’s my poor grandmother, almost 
eleven hundred years old, and she covers only five 
inches, even now! ) 


“Johnny, before you go to play, 


Those b 
As you dic 
Ilis fath 


Now John 
And the 


And Johnny sighed, as he took his hoe, 


“The ve 


As the rot 


Before he knew it he worked with a will; 


And dropy 


He whis 


But the tir 
And Jol 
It seemed 
And his 


He looked 
And let 


Ah, Johnny, you'd better have kept at work ! 
“Look out, my man!” sang a robin—beware 


He lingere 
But inst 
Into each 
His bot! 


| And he wl 
If his hi 
“T'll hurry 
And not 


It didn’t ti 


“I’m sure I don’t know what father would say ! 


But he sav 
And he 


That night at the table his father said, 
“Well, my boy, you had quite a space to plant— 


You plant 
“T plant 
His father 
Johnny 
“T didn’t ¢ 
Though 


“But yet, after all, I’m afraid ’twas a lie, 
It wasn’t quite planting, to crowd in the ground, 


I wish I de 
Such at 


So he said to himself, and the weeks went round. 


The sun s 


The season advanced, and the rains came down; 


And brigh 
And coy 


And the beans came up! 
As the young vines grew all clinging together ; 
For they had to come up as they first were put down, 


And the 


Across eac 
And cro 
As if each 
And did 


“Why, John! what’s all this?” 
claimed, 


And his 


“O, father, I’m sure I’ve had trouble enough, 


And the 


a” 


O, nobody 


Very few, Lam happy to say, 


of the lichen family, have worked harder or ac- | 


complished more than I have, though I do say it 
myself.” 

“Well, mother, of what use is it to cling to this 
great rock, and hang here summer and _ winter, 
amid storms, and cold, and winds, beating upon 
us? Here I have clung and been trying to gnaw 
into this rock for eighty years, and have not yet 
got my roots in half an inch. What’s the use? 
We might as well die and drop off. Nobody would 
miss us or care. What do we live for?” 

“To raise wheat.” 

“Raise what?” 

“Raise wheat, to be sure.” 

“Pray, mother, what do you mean? We lichen, 
away up here, on this cold rock, raise wheat! If 
that aint funny !” 

“Listen, my child. This huge mountain is all 
solid rock. If it was all pounded up fine, it would 
make soil on which men would raise wheat. But 
it is now very hard, and there is nothing to pound 
it and turn it into powder. And so God has crea- 
ted us, the lichen, to have our home here, to cling 
to it, to gnaw it, and with a kind of acid we have, 
to crumble and dissolve it. Don’t you remember 
that the very last year you rolled down two little 
grains of the rock? Well, every grain we make 
falls down, then the rains wash it into the little 
brook, and the brook carries it into the river, and 
the river raises it up, and as it overflows its bank, 
drops it just where the old soil is worn out and the 
wheat needs new. ‘The Nile thus carries down lit- 
tle particles from the mountains, and makes Egypt 
so fruitful.” 

“O, mother, how often can I gnaw off rock 
enough to raise a kernel of wheat ?” 

“Perhaps once in thirty years.” 

“OQ! what slow work! When will what you dig 
out this year raise wheat ?” 

“Perhaps five hundred years hence. 
that there will be old men and little children upon 
earth then, and they will want bread, and so He 
has created us and placed us here to prepare soil, 
and get this rock ready to raise wheat. Thus He 
goes before, and provides, and makes even the 

oor little lichen. useful; and if we do our duty 
Lis smile will cheer us, and though we can do but 


God sees | 


No matt 
But that s¢ 


“Be sure’’ that some day “it will find you out.” 


And no su 


To come up in a bunch or in fine, handsome row, 
Than in all of our words, and in all of our deeds, 
We shall reap—God has said it—the same that we sow. 


Instane 
bipeds an 
in the pul 
narrate a 


salmon were actors, than we have yet had the op- 


| little, a very little, yet that little will do good to! 


weather, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











wife, who live in one little room, coming to the 
managers with a gift from his poverty. He had, 
only two sons, both in the army, and he couldn’t 
do much, but they had a few chickens, and his wife 
had baked four nicely, and “would they be of any 
service ?” 

An elderly German woman, poor and a widow, 
with two sons, one in the army, the other a mere 
lad, wanted to do something for the poor soldiers. 
She could spare only fifty cents, but wished it was 
in her power to give a thousand times as much. 
Many costly gifts have been freely cast into the 
treasury by the rich; but no gifts are more pre- 
cious in the sight of Heaven than the simple offer- 
ings from the poor, who give of their poverty and 
not of their abundance. 


hen stopped talking, but I did not stop 
What would my young reader have 





VARIETY. 


a 


*T WILL FIND YOU OUT.” 


A RHYME FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


eans I'd like to have you plant, 
1 last year, in ‘the sunny place,’” 
er said to Johnny Grant. 





ny had a fine new kite, A DUTCHMAN’S SPORT. 
day was clear; the wind was high; 


Bridgeport Standard: 

A few days since, as Mr. Henry Wells, of Straf- | 
ford, was gathering nuts on the outskirts of the 
town, he was startled by the discharge of a double- 
barrelled gun, quite near him. He had _ scarcely 
heard the report when a big Dutchman mounted 


ry day for a splendid fly !” 


ins sung their cheeriest songs, 


ving the speckled and shining beans, 
tled his way past many a hill. 


ne seemed long and the sun got high, 
imny remembered again his kite ; 

the beans grew never the less, 

arm grew slow, and his tune less light. 


up, looking very wild about the eyes, and ex- 
claimed, at the top of his voice : 
“Vere ish he? 
“Where did who go?” said Mr. W. 
“Vy, de vox.” 
“Fox,” said Mr. W., “I have not seen any fox— 
I saw a grey cat run by me just now.” 


at the beans, and he lifted his hat, 
the wind come blow back his hair. 
-d awhile, and began again; 

ead of dropping them two and three, 
separate hill he poured 


“QO, no, twas a cat,” said Mr. W. 
1 hands full, as full as could be. 


1istled now not ever a bit— 
inds were busy his mind was too, 
y them in just as fast as I can, 

yody’ll see and nobody’ll know!” 


After recovering somewhat from his excitement, 
the Dutchman started in pursuit of other game, 
ike long to finish the beans— dat cat, anyhow.” 

SS ee 


HALF PRICE. 


A shopkeeper in a small town one day marked 
the handkerchiefs in his window with the tempting 
words, “Selling at half price.” 
lady who had traded with him before entered the 
establishment, and having looked at the handker- 
chiefs, inquired the price. 

“Fifty cents apiece,” politely replied the shop- 
keeper. 

“Very well,” said the lady, “you may do me up 
a dozen.” 

The handkerchiefs were cut off and delivered to 
the lady, who gave the shopkeeper a three dollar 
bill. 

“Beg pardon, madam, but I told you the hand- 
kerchiefs were fifty cents apiece; that is—ah—six 
dollars per dozen.” 

“To be sure; I understand as much arithmetic 
as all that. Six dollars is the price, half of six is 
three—that is half price. I think they are cheap 
enough.” 

The shopkeeper opened his eyes. For five min- 
utes he stood gazing vacantly at the window; then 
biting his lips, and coloring very red, he quietly 


Vv me at work when I first began, 
never will know, 


1 


I’m off and away! 


ed them all, I suppose, my son ?” 
ed them all,” said Johnny Grant. 


spoke kindly, and praised him too. 

wished he would not be quite so kind. 

mee think he was going to ask— 

I did plant them all—not a bean can he find.” 


ired tell—but 1 never will do 
hing again! And they’ll never be found,” 


hone warmer each spring-time day, 


t green things began to come up 
er the earth, so bare and brown, 


Such a tangled mass! 
‘y reached to shake hands with the summer 


ch other, all twisted and tied, 
wding and pushing in greatest commotion, 
one thought there were none beside, 


: - : resclved to announce no more goods as selling at 
all it could to increase the confusion. 


half price. 
Johnny’s father ex- a 
KILLED BY A BEAR. 





tone was quick. Johnny hung down his head: 


the stone wall near by, his hair sticking straight | 


Vich vay did he go?” | 
| 


«No, ’twas a grey vox.” | 


“Vell, I tot dat vas a vox, so I blaze away both | 
barrel at him.” | 


muttering to himself, as he went, “Vell, I skare | 


Shortly after, a} 


removed the card pinned to the handkerchiefs, and | 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 





MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE -REPUTATION, 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sa} 
the United States and Canada, but within the past tey rears. 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, dene; 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London anu 1jy : 
Also im Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 

Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Haj; 

vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beay We 

glossy appearance. It never fails 7 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEs 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

| WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 

is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing 









or 
IV erpog) 





The following sporting incident is from the | often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautiiy po 


fresh the Hair,rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and Prod 
| it to remain in any desired position. 8 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No 
toilet is complete withoutit. The rich, glossy appearance TMapart. 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes ail dandryg 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and Valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WOKLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists thronghout the World, 
— 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 

49—lyp 
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NEW AND RICH 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 


The subscribers have recently added to their extensive stock of 
Dry and Lllousekeeping Goods, a fine asserument of Cloaks and 
Shawls, to which they invite your attention. Constantly on haud 
all the articles usually found in a first class Dry Goods Establish 


ment. 
NEWELL & RANKIN, 


41—3m 182 HANOVER SLfREET, bustoy, 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





| 
| 
| $B We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
| Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Lridy, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our forme 
manufacture. Our small size 7 cet. Piano is pronounced “the 
| neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
| Grand has the power of many tull Concert Grand Pianos. 
} ge Every instrument warranted for five years, 
| Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica 
| tion. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED FIRST PREMIUM 
FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES, 
[IN GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES AND SIZES. 
PrIcEs PROM $45 Upwakrp. 


18 Summer Street, Boston; 495 Broadway, New York. 
40—8aiis 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 





The Cologne Gazette states that one of the keep- 
ers of the wild beasts in the Zoological Gardens of | 
that city lost his life three days since through an | 
act of foolhardy temerity committed in violation of 
the regulations of the establishment. Fancying | 
that he had obtained complete mastery over the | 
bears, he invited a number of his acquaintances to | 
see him enter the bear-pit and take his breakfast | 
along with its occupants. He began his perform- | 
ance by advancing towards a bear, commanding it | 
to come and take a piece of bread which he held | 
between his teeth. ‘The bread happened to fall on | 
the ground, and when the keeper attempted to 
prevent the bear from picking it up the animal | 
sprang forward, seized him by the neck, and stran- 
gled him in a moment. Before the body could be | 
withdrawn from the pit it was found necessary to | 
fire several shots at the bear. 


beans have just told their own story,” he said. 
* * * * . * 

ever yet did a wrong thing, 

er how secret they brought it about, 


| 
voner or later the warning proved true, 


rer were Johnny’s all tangled-up beans 


a 
A SALMON FIGHT. 


es of the ferocity of the varied species of 
d quadrupeds have been often recorded 
jlic journals ; but we have this week to 
more remarkable occurrence, in which | 





portunity to record. The facts are these: While | Soe ai.. - amie | 

several cuttermen (of the preventive service) were | AN OLD MAN’S REMARK. 

on their rounds the other day, and bearing along | “ | 
ae a ° a arked, N 

the Findhorn, between Glenferness and Dulcie-| SOE eh See ee, See Se wet 


bridge, they observed an unusual commotion among 
the spawning-beds on the ford. 
the spot, two large male salmon were seen engaged | 
in mortal combat for the possession of a female. | 
Never did chivalric knights contest for the hand of | 


“ladye fai 
of the floc 


was lashed into foam by the struggles of the finny | 


gain anything by working on the Sabbath. I can | 
recollect men who, when I was a boy, used to load | 
their vessels down on the Long Wharf, and keep } 


On approaching 


their men at work from morning to night on the! 
Sabbath-day; but they have come to nothing, and | 
their children have come to nothing. Depend 
upon it, men do not gain anything, in the long run, 
by working on the Sabbath.” 


r” more fiercely. than these burly “lords 
od.” The tranquil bosom of the stream 








antagonists; in the meantime the object of the fray | id 


beating silently about, “spectatress of the fight.” | 
From the appearance of the stream—dyed with 
blood, and gradually assuming its former smooth 
surface—it was evident that the contest was over. 


One of th 


dead, and the victor, it may be conjectured, ex- 


haustedly 


the curiosity to watch the fight, as a proof of their 
story conveyed the dead salmon to the nearest, 


dwelling. 


flesh, or rather fish along the back, from head to! 
tail, to the very bone. 
spawning, the males have been often seen chasing 
one another, but such a fray as this has not been 


witnessed 


Findhorn.—English Paper. 


INCIDENTS OF THE NORTHWESTERN 


The great fair at Chicago has developed in a 
very signal manner the loyal feeling which ani- 
mates that portion of our country. 
results are very gratifying ; and numberless inci- | 
dents have occurred which show the affectionate 
hold of the army upon the hearts of the 
We read of an old man, nearly eighty, and his aged 


THE BEGGAR AND DR. SMOLLETT. 


A beggar asking Dr. Smollett for alms, the Doc- 
tor gave him, through mistake, a guinea. The | 
poor fellow, perceiving it, hobbled after him to re- 
turn it; whereupon Smollett returned it to him, 
with another guinea, as a reward for his honesty, | 


e salmon at last floundered on the surface 
bore off his prize. The men who had 
honesty taken up with!” 

49> 

On Tuesday, October 6, 1863, a laughable inci- 
dent occurred among the working party in Fort 
Gregg, Morris Island. An Irishman of the Ohio 
Volunteers, in the act of trundling a wheelbarrow 
full of sand, had his barrow smashed and splintered 
into firewood by a falling fragment of a shell from 
a rebel gun. Shaking a handle of the barrow shil- 
lalah-wise in the direction of Fort Moultrie, John 
exclaimed : 

“Bad luck to yees, ye ill mannered thaves! Ye 
can’t do that same again. If ye think ye can, 
shoot over a new wheelbarrow, and meself will 
stand here to resave it!” 


The victorious salmon had torn off the 


In the movement of salmon 


by the oldest fisher or poacher on the 
—_——¢@9-—__—__—__ 


FAIR. 


The pecuniary 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSION, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOk THE FAMILY: 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid,on reecip: of ie 


price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familarly 
Exhibited in their Kelations to Christ. By Samuel hopbivs 
lémo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WI?Pti Thik DOCTRINES. 

> 


By Nehemiah Adams, 
no, cloih, St 





Db. Db. 

RELIGIU 
the Christian 
loth, 85 cents 

THE BETTER LAND, or, the Believer’s Journey aid Fut 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. b>. me. clot, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLUVEDIA UF BIBLICAL LIIERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, VD. D With 500 Siusirations. sve, slp 
Cloth, $3.00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY 
com, D. D. i6mo, cicth, 0 cents. p 

MOTHERS OF THE WiSE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,» 

. lb6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; vor, Recollections of Maternal Intiuence. By! 
New England Clergyman = l2me, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Kev.Joln A. James, 18m? 
cloth, 40 cents. d 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By Jobn A. James, Smo, cloth,» 





S} Discourses on the Development of 
i By Wm. R. Williams, b. D. L200, 





By Howard Mab 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionaly ® 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. Kk. Williaps 
b.D. ldme, cloth, 75 cents. , 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, scripture Truths I+ 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, clotl., 60 cents 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heari, tie tiomt 
and the Market-place. By W.K.‘I'weedie D. Db. lémo, oth, 
63 cents. 


| SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Keap We! 


A Book for the Young. l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
THE GULDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. 
Payson Hopkins. L6mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANL PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 5. Prout Newcombe. Witt 
numerous Ilustrations —l6me, cloth, 75 cents. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pat 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. I6mo, cloth, 42 cents 
AGNES HOPELOUN’S SCiH00L8 AND HOLIDAYS. By Mi 
Oliphant. I6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


By Louis 


cd 





PARTICOLAR NOTICES. 


SABBATH SCHUULS and Private individuals who conten 
plate replenishing their libraries are Kindly invited to give me 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own Issues, the books o a 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. » 

The plan | have of lee adopted, of giving a trade dasrounl 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any sehou) sendiue 


exclaiming, at the same time, ‘What a lodging has | their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish & 7 
| vest, can have the selection made for them with the pris vere 


returning any books they choose to reject after an examl we 
This new feature of trade commends itseli to ail ow S 


ne 4 ; » ibis 
| school friends, and | am constantly supplying libracics ©” ib 


principle in al! parts of New Enyland 
asl HENRY HOYT, 9 Coxnwill 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER; 


DEVOTED TO 


Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectark 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY ‘ 


OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 





No. 22 School Street. 





A LAD who borrowed a dictionary to read, re- 
turned it, after he got through, with the remark | 


that it was “werry nice reading, but somehow it | 
changed the subject werry often.” 


people. 


PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1.25 will invariably be charged if payment is Rot made with 
one month of the commencement of the subscription ) ear- 


Bounp VoLumzs, Price $1,25- 
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